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breaking all connection with Latin and Greek,
have been thoroughly modernised, and German,
as well as English, has now an important place.
Recognising the disciplinary and cultural value
of the ancient classical languages, educators
have made it possible for students prepared in
modern languages to acquire the others in the
latter part of their course. Sciences have a
place that is ever growing. Philosophy, which
was scarcely taught at all during the Empire,
is required for all complete secondary studies.

While much has been done for young men in
this particular field, a new era has also been
opened for young women. Some noble attempts
to provide higher education for., them by Minister
Duruy had relatively failed, because of the op-
position of the bishops. Jules Perry placed the
whole matter upon a broad educational basis.1
This movement has now acquired considerable
momentum. The reasonableness of the higher
education of women is so thoroughly accepted
that no one discusses it now, and its former op-
ponents impart it in their own institutions. In

1 When the question was debated in Parliament amidst the un-
reasonable opposition of conservatives, Ferry spoke of women
who asked him the questions: "But what is the use of all this learn-
ing? What is it for? ..." He. continued: "I could answer,
'To raise your children/ and it would be a good answer, though
trivial, but I prefer to say, 'To raise your husbands.* " (Rambaud,
Jules Ferry, p. 135.)